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THE HAVERFORD MEETING: 

The Third Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States, held at Haver- 
ford College on April 23-24, was a distinct suc- 
cess. The attendance was good; the arrangements 
made for the comfort of the members by the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Franklin A. Dakin, of the 
Haverford School, and by various representatives 
of Haverford College (Professor W. W. Baker, Dr. 
R. M. Gummere, Professor W. H. Collins, Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds, and Miss 
Martha B. Smith, Matron) were perfect. The 
weather on Saturday was delightful. Somewhat 
more discussion of the papers might well have been 
profitable. But over against this was the fact that, 
since every speaker kept strictly within the time 
limit of twenty minutes, there was abundant op- 
portunity for the members and guests to meet one an- 
other. At the close of the meeting the hearty thanks 
of the Association were tendered to the persons 
mentioned above for the contributions made by them 
to the marked success of the meeting. 

The papers presented at the meeting will be given 
in full in early numbers of Volume 3 of The 
Classical Weekly. At this time, therefore, little 
need be said about them. The program was as 
follows : 

(1) Address of Welcome, Professor Frederic 
Palmer, Dean of Haverford College. Mr. Palmer 
called attention again to the pressure of scientific 
and so-called practical studies on the curricu- 
lum of school and college, and reminded the 
members that this pressure can be resisted only if 
the teachers of the Classics bring them into vivi- 
fying relation to their pupil's lives and experiences. 
(2) Elements of Interest in the Anabasis, Dr. R. 
L. Guernsey, Columbia University. Dr. Guernsey 
held that the Anabasis affords opportunity for fruit- 
ful study of incidents and adventures, of countries 
and tribes, of character and equipment of soldiers 
and leaders, of skill in argument and debate, of 
politics and strategy, of government and religion, 
in a word for interpretative study of ancient life. 
Grammatical drill and word-study are imperative, 
but only as a means to an end. Ability to read and 
desire to read are to be cultivated ; the student 
must be made to feel that he is to read the Ana- 
basis primarily because it is a valuable portion of 
our inheritance from the intellectual wealth of an- 
tiquity. The work must be viewed as a whole, not 
merely in sections; its merits must be noted and the 
significance of the events it chronicles. 

(3) Hysteron Proteron in the Aeneid, Dr. R. G. 
Kent, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Kent, sub- 
jecting the Aeneid to logical analysis, held that this 
phenomenon is far more common in the Aeneid 
than is commonly supposed. He gave a list of ex- 



amples, discussing some of them, and suggesting 
explanations of the frequency of the phenomenon. 
(4) De Quincy and Macaulay: Their Use of Classi- 
cal Tradition, Dr. R. M. Gummere, Haverford Col- 
lege. Of the many points covered by this paper the 
following may be noted : Their theories of a classi- 
cal training. Both Macaulay and De Quincy an- 
ticipated the study of our own language in school 
and college curricula; De Quincy on the Homer 
and the Homeridae; the Lays of Ancient Rome; 
Their Opinions on History, especially on Herodotus; 
Excellence of De Quincy's Philosophy of History; 
Macaulay on the Athenian and the Elizabethan 
Drama; Their Use of Words and Quotations. (5) 
The Place of the Reader in First Year Latin, Dr. 
Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. Miss Franklin held that a reader should 
increase interest in the language as a living thing, 
should serve as a kind of laboratory exercise on 
forms and syntax learned in a Beginner's Book 
and should help the student in the difficult art of 
learning to read. It should, therefore, contain only 
a few definite things, gradually introduced and of- 
ten repeated. The paper indicated the range of 
syntax and vocabulary desirable in such a Reader 
and gave the results of the examination of various 
Readers in use in England and America, pointing 
out interesting differences and possibilities of some 
adaptation of English methods to our own field. 
(6) Matters of Present Moment and How to Deal 
With Them, Miss Josie A. Davis, Morris Heights 
High School, New York City. The paper included (1) 
a consideration of some of the conditions under 
which High School teachers are expected to train 
pupils in Latin, complex curriculum, excessive re- 
quirements, over-large classes, too rapid promotions, 
unequal terms operating in favor of the modern 
languages, race for points ; (2) recommendations for 
(a) modification in requirements along the lines 
laid down by the American Philological Associa- 
tion, (b) for the preparation of a report giving 
accurate, and, wherever possible, statistical infor- 
mation on the conditions and the results of the 
study of Latin in the Secondary Schools. 

(9) Greetings from The Classical Association of 
New England, Professor George E. Howes (Sec- 
retary-Treasurer), Williams College. Mr. Howes 
spoke very pleasantly, emphasizing the possibilities 
of co-operation by the various classical associations. 
In this connection it may be noted that the Asso- 
ciation voted to invite The Classical Association of 
New England and The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South to send delegates to its 
annual meeting in 1910, and to send representatives 
itself to the annual meetings of the Associations 
named. 

(10) The Value of the Classics: An Outsider's 
View, Professor William Wistar Comfort, Pro- 
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fessor of Romance Languages at Haverford Col- 
lege. Professor Comfort's address was most inter- 
esting. He took strong ground for the Classics, 
holding frankly that the modern languages, as thus 
far taught in this country at least, are in no sense 
an equivalent in training for the Classics which 
they have in such large measure supplanted. Classics 
and mathematics he would have every pupil study. 

(12) Symposium on First Year Latin: Essentials 
versus Non-Essentials. I. Pronunciation, Miss 
Theodora Ethel Wye, Teachers College. II. Forms, 
Mr. Charles C. Delano, Jr., Brooklyn Latin School, 
Brooklyn, (a) What forms must be learned? what 
forms may safely be eliminated? (b) How can the 
essential forms be mastered ? Should they be learned 
piecemeal? or in large blocks? (c) Aids to teach- 
ing forms? modes of reciting or using paradigms 
to advantage? modes of fixing forms in mind? III. 
Syntax, Miss Anna Petty, High School, Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania, (a) What principles should be mas- 
tered in this year? what principles may be safely 
omitted ? (b) When should the study of syntax 
begin? at once? or should it be postponed until a 
goodly number of forms has been learned? (c) 
Modes of presenting syntactical principles and of 
fixing them in mind. IV. Vocabulary, Mr. 
Stephen A. Hurlburt, The Kelvin School, New York 
City, (a) How many words should be learned? 
what words; what meanings? (b) Aids to acquir- 
ing these words? (c) What part should word-for- 
mation play? V. Latin Writing, Dr. George D. 
Hadszitz, University of Pennsylvania, (a) When 
should it begin? (b) Place of oral work? (c) 
Should there be much writing or little? (d) How 
much should be attempted in this year (i. e., what 
principles of syntax should be attacked) ? (e) 
Helps? 

(13) The Legality of the Trial and Condemna- 
tion of the Catilinarian Conspirators, Professor 
George Willis Botsford, Columbia University. (1) 
The Valerian and Porcian leges de provocatione. 
(2) The quaestiones perpetuae, the qmestiones ex- 
traordinariae, the senatus consultant ultimum and 
the right of appeal. (3) The interpretation of lex 
Sempronia de provocatione by (a) The optimates, 
(b) The populates. (4) Cicero's varying procedure 
in dealing with Catiline and his accomplices. (5) 
The attitude of the populares toward Cicero's con- 
duct: (a) The opinion of Q. Metellus Nepos, tr. 
pi. (b) The Clodian plebiscita affecting Cicero. (6) 
Summary of the constitutional argument. 

(14) Amateur and Professional Latin in the High 
School, Mr. C. R. Jeffords, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn. (1) Should Latin in the High 
School be treated as a technical subject or as an 
element in a liberal education? (2) Essential dif- 
ferences between the methods of presentation ap- 
propriate to each of these phases of the subject. 



(15) Some Recent Excavations in Asia Minor 
and Greece (Illustrated), Professor David M. Rob- 
inson, Johns Hopkins University. The paper dealt 
with Sardis, Miletus, Corinth, Sparta, etc. 

(16) An Examination of the Theory of Sense- 
Perception as Stated by Lucretius, Professor Robert 
B. English, Washington and Jefferson College. The 
paper examined the functions (1) of the external 
object, (2) of the sentient being, (3) of the mind, 
in the process of gaining a knowledge of the out- 
side world, and discussed Lucretius's views in the 
light of more recent investigations. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that during the 
year the membership of the Association had in- 
creased from 288 to 429. There had been but nine- 
teen withdrawals in all; of these, one was due to 
marriage, six to removal beyond the territory of 
the Association. Of these six, three are sub- 
scribers to The Classical Weekly. The total num- 
ber of new members secured during the year 
was 160; the net gain was thus 141 members, an 
increase of nearly 50%. The year had also been 
one of success for The Classical Weekly, in that 
all bills incurred for the publication of Volumes I 
and 2 will easily be met, there will be a surplus be- 
sides, and the Association owns an addressograph 
machine which, with type sufficient to address 800 
envelopes weekly, had cost about $100. The thanks 
of the Association were voted to Professors Lodge 
and Knapp for their share in the success achieved 
by the Association and The Classical Weekly. 

Some details of the membership may be of in- 
terest: New York has 209 members (of which 26 
are in Brooklyn, 93 in New York City), New Jer- 
sey, 58 (of which 22 are in Princeton) ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 79 (of which 19 are in Philadelphia) ; Dela- 
ware, s (all in Wilmington) ; Maryland, 31 (of 
which 27 are in Baltimore); Virginia, 11; Wash- 
ington, 30. Several other members are temporarily 
living outside our territory. Within the last two 
weeks about 25 new members have been gained for 
the year 1909-1910. In the list of subscribers to The 
Classical Weekly nearly every state in the Union 
is represented. 

The officers elected for 1909-1910 are as follows: 
President, Professor Edward Capps, Princeton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp, Bar- 
nard College; Vice-Presidents, for New York, Mr. 
Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy, Professor P. 
O. Place, Syracuse University; for New Jersey, 
Frofessor George D. Kellogg, Princeton; Delaware, 
Mr. F. P. Johnson, Friends School, Wilmington ; 
for Pennsylvania, Professor W. B. McDaniel, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. B. Hench, Shady- 
side Academy, Pittsburgh; for Maryland, Professor 
H. L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University; Virginia, 
Professor M. W. Humphreys, University of Vir- 
ginia. C. K. 



